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balance. Instead of facing the truth, or setting about to retrieve
the disaster, he obeyed his first blind impulse to divest himself of
blame, in his own eyes as well as the world's, by finding a scape-
goat. But even his loyal adherents regretted the haste with which
he had the commander of the garrison executed for treason, less
for the injustice of the act than for the indignation it aroused in
his countrymen, all too prone to put the worst construction upon
it.
After Grave the rot spread swiftly. He quarrelled not only
with the Dutch but with his English advisers until service in the
Netherlands became a penance and escape from it a reward.
Knowing himself to be confronted with adversaries and rightly
suspecting himself to be surrounded by spies who reported ill of
him at home, he seemed unable any longer to distinguish between
friends and foes. He caused one of the most eminent, and Anglo-
phile, of Dutch statesmen to be arrested, only to swallow the
humiliation of seeing him released by his compatriots. He tried
to have Norris, the ablest English general under his command,
recalled but despite his most strenuous efforts failed. His growing
irritation and waning prestige became reflected in a constant
bickering, and sometimes dangerous brawling, between his Dutch
and English officers. Nor were there victories, even abortive ones,
to compensate. Bound by Elizabeth's instructions, he could not
seek out the enemy in battle, as he desired, but had, though the
Spaniards were numerically inferior and almost equally ill-
provisioned, to keep his troops to defend various designated an,d
widely dispersed towns. It was autumn before he saw action
again, and then only in a series of skirmishes designed to threaten
one or another of Parma's similar minor garrisons.
Of one of these, brought about "unawares" by an encounter
with a relieving Spanish convoy, a weird affair in which "the
better sort" on both sides met in a head-on fray straight out of
the pages of chivalry, with Leicester himself, bravely horsed,
plumed and armoured, hacking and hewing joyously amongst
the foremost, he wrote, "I think I may call it the most notable
encounter that it hath been in our age, and it will remain to
our posterity famous." He was right, but not for the reason he
thought, but because on that field of Zutphen his nephew Sir
Philip Sidney received his mortal wound and made his imniortal
renunciation. His death, not at first expected, nearly broke his
uncle's heart and struck from him one of the most tenderly